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The Interior Decorator 


a stock wall-paper pattern that 
LOOKS LIKE HAND-BLOCKED PAPEEF 


This Strahan stock pattern, No. 7250, has Buff with Pinks and Blues; Soft Gree 
the heavy relief and marked contrasts of | with Greys and Whites and Ashes 4 
hand-blocked work. It is available in the Roses with Browns. We'll be glad 
following color combinations: Chrome send you samples of it, or of any of o 
Yellow with Browns; Tan with Grey; other patterns on request. 


THOMAS STRAHAN Company 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


Factory: New York Showroom: Chicago Showroom: 
CHELSEA, MASS. 417 FIFTH AVENUE 6 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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CRAFTSMEN | N FURNITURE 


é 


UUCAU 


Following closely the manner of the great New 
York cabinet-maker, this piece perfectly expresses 
the atmosphere of the period. 


We suggest its use in both English and Classic 
settings. 

The frame is of hand carved Cuban mahogany; the 
covering a red and white striped satin. 


MARSHALL HAGEN 


EAST 47TH STREET? 
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HOW ING one of our Forty New Model Rooms one should 
see, to appreciate the fact that distinctive furniture, styled 
beautifully and constructed by master craftsmen, can be priced so 
attractively that it will come well within your clients’ budget. 


Vanleigh Furniture Company, Inc. 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 


115 West 40th Street New York 
Metropolitan Distributors of Write for Handsome Brochure D4 NE 
Landstrom Furniture Showing our Model Rooms 
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CORPORATION 


Distinctive in Design % Limited in Distribution : 
515 MADISON AVENUE 


* 


hure D4 NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 
Kooms 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS DELIGHT IN IT— 
AND YOU PROFIT 


Here on one large floor you'll find just about the widest selection of’ 
bedroom, dining room furniture and occasional pieces anyone could ask 
for. And as for styles—they run the full gamut of design both tradi- 
tional and modern. 


Even your most “finicky” customer will find it hard to resist this tempt- 
ing display. Put SLIGH down as a “must” call and discover for ee 
self how sales are made with comparative ease. 


Sligh Furniture Showrooms 
480 Lexington WILLIAM H. McCLAVE 
Ave., New York GRAND CENTRAL PALACE BUILDING 


© FOR THE TRADE ONLY ®* 
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FACT AND 
COMMENT 


Interesting tbe vitality of a trade magazine 
Indications is largely indicated by the num- 

ber of inquiries readers 

which come to the editor’s desk. 
Fortunately, for the sake of our own piece of mind, we 
have enough inquiries each month to show us that 
INTERIOR DECORATOR is a very live publication. This, 
however, is by the by. What we desire to talk about is 
the nature of the many inquiries we have from decora- 
tors and to draw from these inquiries what deductions 
we can as to current decorative trends. 

It seems to us that the whole decorative industry is 
approaching a most healthy condition as the inquiries 
we have been talking about show a specific interest on 
the part of decorators for materials of all kinds made 
on the quality rather than the quantity basis. Also, 
there are indications in these inquiries that decorators 
all over the country are experimenting—trying to 
achieve new effects by the use of unusual materials. 
And finally, the inquiries show that a large number of 
decorators are concerning themselves with certain fea- 
tures of the home furnishing field in which they for- 
merly had nothing to do since these features in the past 


were considered to be solely within the province of the 
clients. 


Table of Contents will be found on Page Three 
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It is our belief that no item entering into the furnishing and decora- 
tion of the home should be ignored by the decorator. Wherever it is 
possible, in order to create a harmonious whole, the decorator’s selection ° 
should be insisted on as first choice in not only the major items of 
furnishing but in at least the majority of the minor items. That a 
number of decorators are beginning to put this theory into practice is, 
we believe, an exceedingly good thing since its being put into practice 
automatically enlarges the decorator’s field of influence. 


Peruvian ROM time to time certain designers and groups 
Art Exhibit of enthusiasts have tried to interest the American 
decorative world in the more or less primitive art 
motifs represented in the design elements used by 
Indians, Mayans, Aztecs, Incas, ete. But these efforts have never seemed 
to bring quite satisfactory results. Why, we do not know, unless possibly 
in adapting the design motifs for modern use designers have been a little 
over-enthusiastic about retaining the motifs’ primitive character and the 
resultant atmosphere of crudeness was not in line with American taste. 
However, during December we are to have another exhibition of 
this primitive American art in the form of a Peruvian art exhibit with 
special application of ancient Peruvian design to the modern field. This 
exhibit will be opened on December 4th in the Fuller Building, Madison 
Ave., and 57th Street, N. Y., and will continue until the middle of the 
month. 
One of the most interesting items which will be shown will be the 
_ famous “Paracas,” an embroidered cloth known as one of the rarest 
textiles in the world. This cloth will be brought to New York from the 
Trocadero Museum in Paris. Featured in the exhibition will be the work 
of two Peruvian artists—Elena and Victoria Izcue—who have used 
original Inca designs and developed patterns from them which they have 
transferred to textiles of all kinds by a process of their own whereby the 
ancient Inca methods of preparing and applying vegetable and mineral 
colors are used. 


THE National Exposition of Architectural, Decorative and Industrial 
Art together with the 50th Exposition of the Architectural League to have 
been held at the Grand Central Palace, has been abandoned. 

The Architectural League of New York, however, together with the 
American Institute of Decorators will go forward with their own joint 
exhibition to be held at the Fine Arts Gallery, at 215 West 57th Street, 
from Feb. 18th to 29th inclusive. 
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MODERNISM AS EXPRESSED 
BBY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


HE living room in a Minneapolis home showing an in- 

teresting mixture of structural materials. The decora- 
tive effects are entirely dependent upon the use of the build- 
ing elements. The unusual design of the roof permits of 
clerestory lighting. 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
ADDRESSES N.Y. DECORATORS. 


A report of the vital points in this 
outstanding modernist-architect’s speech 
before the Decorators Club 


S ALWAYS the Decorators Club are to be congratulated on their enter- 
prise in promoting events calculated to interest and help their members. 
This organization was recently responsible for the occasion on which Frank 
Lloyd Wright, the internationally known architect and modernist, addressed 
a large group of decorators and their guests at the Cosmopolitan Club. Mr. 
Wright's remarks were extremely suggestive and created great interest in the 
minds of his hearers, as well as considerable favorable comment. While he 


spoke mainly on architec- 
ture, his address contained 
many noteworthy references 
to modern decoration. 

We print below the sali- 
ent points of Mr. Wright’s 
discussion, . the central 
theme of which was the de- 
velopment of organic and 
modern architecture — an 
architecture that is based 
entirely on the recognition 
that form and function are 
one. 

“We are refugees from 
reality and are heading for 
disaster should we not de- 
velop a new school. Past 
styles have gone to seed and 
cultural stagntaion is imma- 
nent. 

“There is no great art, no 


Interior of a Hollywood 
home built of ferro 


block showing the mod- os 


ern use of integral or- 
nament. The built-in 
furniture and _ lighting 
units conform to the 
general lines of the 
building. Here _clere- 
story lighting is achieved 
through the use of per- 
forated blocks inset with 
glass. 


12 
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great life, and we can not 
call ourselves a great people 
while we persist in eclecti- 
cism, We are too superfi- 
cial; we must have a greater 
understanding of reality. 
By our misuse of the tools 
of the machine age these 
tools have betrayed us in 
helping us to earn a thou- 
sand times more than we 
are entitled to. Thus we 
have acquired a shallow out- 
look on life. We can only 
own that which we appre- 
ciate, and not a jot more. 

“Take this room for ex- 
ample (the ballroom of the 
Cosmopolitan Club). It is 
a good room, but observing 
the design of the lighting 
fixture, the wall decoration 
in the entrance alcove, and 
of the grille on the venti- 
lators, do you understand 
the background of | their 
creation? This is another 
age. Such decoration has 
little meaning. The pilasters 


in here what are they sup- A Hollywood home built largely of synthetic materials such 

7 ? $ as ferro block, glass, etc., especially designed to conform to 

porting? Nothing—a farce, the surrounding terrain. Entrance bay shows use of wrap- 

around windows giving the maximum amount of light, while 

a lack of courage to face wide over-hanging eaves break down the glare of California 
reality. 


“Modern architecture is an attempt primarily to face reality on the part of 
those concerned. The true modernist sees romance not as an escape from 
reality, but as an evolution, recognizing the time, the place and the man that 
we might surely call American, growing up into his own. By the study of the 
ground, by the study of the materials, and by the study of the use of all, 
sensibly put into action organic architecture is created. Only when form and 
function are one will we have a great interpretation that is real art. This is 
true of interior decoration, for what matters it if you are an exterior architect 
or an interior architect? 

“Now the decoration in modern architecture must be of the thing, not on it 
—it must be that which comes out of the necessity of the building— integral 
—that is the only ornament permissible. Organic rejects the applied; beauty 
must come from within. Architecture is a matter of growth in which 
the beauty and character of the age is reflected. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Old Empire furniture pieces in white and gold are seen against a 
severely plain modern wall treatment in lemon yellow with gray in 
the niches that hold white Napoleon china. In this circular room in 
the apartment of Archibald M. Brown, architect, the floor is of gray 
terrazze with a white border and the rug is a modern French weave 
in orange, green, yellow, and beige. 


COMBINING 
OLD AND NEW 


A Smart Trend in Decoration, 


By EUGENE CLUTE 


ODERNISM and traditionalism 
have been thought quite gen- 
erally to be irreconcilably opposed to 
one another. But this has not pre- 
vented people who have homes with 
historic interior architecture from 
wanting a modern spirit in their fur- 
nishings. Something about the Mod- 
erne has appealed to them and they 
will not take “no” for an answer. As 
one of the results we have the spec- 
tacle of a room with interior archi- 


tecture of good Jacobean character 
furnished like the pent house of a 
big-shot racketeer in the motion pic- 
tures. 

But, on the other hand, we are be- 
ginning to have harmonious and very 
pleasing rooms in which historic and 
modern elements are combined with 
a degree of skill and good taste that 
is giving us an admirable new decora- 
tive manner. At its best, this new 
trend is much more interesting in its 
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results than either straight tradition- 
alism or pure modernism usually is. 
Sometimes it is the furniture that is 
of historic character and the back- 
ground that is modern. Often period 
and modern furniture pieces are used 
in the same room with a modern wall 
treatment or one of modified period 
character. 

An outstanding example of the suc- 
cessful combination of old and new 
is the apartment of the well known 
architect, Archibald M. Brown in 
River House, New York City. Mr. 
Brown designed the interior treat- 
ment and furnishing scheme in every 
detail and the result is a delightful 
harmony of proportions, forms and 
colors—some historic and some mod- 
ern—that blend in subtle effects of 
great charm, It reflects the interplay 
of influences from the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs, the France of Napoleon, 
the Paris of today, and any number 


of other sources, in the life and 
thoughts of a cultivated man of the 
second quarter of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury—that is why it has distinction 
and is modern. 

This spacious apartment is on the 
ground floor of River House, the fash- 
ionable apartment dwelling that tow- 
ers over the Sutton Place section, on 
East Fifty-second Street, at the edge 
of the East River, and that has a 
yacht club in its lower part, with a 
landing for boats. From the win- 
dows of the apartment, some forty 
feet above the water, there is a wide 
view over the river. This breadth 
and openness characterize the in- 
terior. 


In the “Napoleon China Room,” a. 


Old Louis XVI furniture and Swedish modern pieces are 
mingled in Archibald M. Brown’s living room in River 
House, New York City. Here the walls are of the 
pinkish white seen in old Egyptian wall paintings. The 
doors are of French walnut and the rugs old Persian 
in rich colors on a rose and white terrazzo floor. 
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photograph of which is shown here, 
the furniture is Empire, relieved with 
gold. It is old and its unusually fine 
qualities of line, proportion and de- 
tail are brought out to great advan- 
tage against the severe plainness of 
the thoroughly modern architectural 
background. The glass shelves in the 
niches hold fine old white Napoleon 
china. The walls are lemon yellow. 
with gray in the niches. The floor is 
_ of terrazzo—blue gray with a creamy 
white border and brass dividing 
strips. The rug is modern French, 
with a deep luxurious pile and the 
colors are orange, green and yellow 
with a beige ground. 


The coloring in the living room, a 


view of which is shown also, was in- 
spired by an exquisitely lovely exam- 
ple of ancient Egyptian wall paint- 
ing. The walls are white, with that 
delicate tinge of pink so often seen 
in the white backgrounds of such 
paintings. This tint was produced in 
this instance by the addition of a 
very little burnt sienna to the white. 
The other colors, from the same 
source, which appear in the furnish- 
ings and decorative accessories, are a 


clear, vibrant blue of great beauty, a 
rich red that is between Pompeian 
and henna in hue, a warm golden 
yellow and black, which is used for 
accent. 

Furniture of the time of Louis XVI 


The sketches above and at the left show a box-like room 
with window that is too wide and placed too low in a 
Virginia home more than 100 years old; also the treat- 
ment by Dan Cooper, decorator, who is transforming 
this room. Clothes closets across the corners change the 
shape to an elongated octagon broken at the fireplace 
corner, while columns and curtain pockets reduce the 
apparent width of the window and a sloped ceiling re- 
duces the too great height. The panels, in oyster white 
decorated in gray and primrose, are framed in dove 
gray. The engaged columns are in oyster white, ceiling 
in light primrose, deep pile rug in plain soft gray: 
Dressing table and chair designed especially for this 
room, and the chaise longue and small table, are | 
shown below at the left and at the top of the opposite 
page. 
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and modern style Swedish furniture 
are used together in the living room, 
the latter carrying the modernism of 
the background out onto the floor of 
the room and affording an excellent 
foil for the graceful forms of the his- 
toric pieces. There is lightness and 
great refinement in both. The rug is 
a very fine old Persian example, rich 
and fairly dark in its soft coloring 
which includes deep reds and rose 
tones with a little of old ivory and 
touches of other hues. 

Accents of blue are supplied by the 
sky tones of the water colors around 
the walls together with various other 
color notes. The floor is of terrazzo 
in alternating one meter squares of 
pinkish red and cream white ter- 
razzo, the colors of the rouge antique 


and blanc de Nimes marble chips of 
which the material is made. The 
only wood in the room, aside from 
the furniture, is that of the doors, 
which are of waxed French walnut; 


(Continued on page 45) 


In the dining room of Archibald M. Brown’s apartment 
shown below the furniture is Louis XV in soft old 
yellow tones. The wall is painted in aubergine with a 
narrow stripe of blue-green next to the ceiling which is 
in off-white. The plain hand-knotted rug is in auber- 
mee the chandelier is Venetian of crystal and black 
glass. 
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HE bedroom illustrated in the 

upper left-hand corner was 
designed around the fabric by 
Duncan Grant, which is used on 
the upholstered hed. The furni- 
ture is English sycamore and 
the color scheme of the room 
is peach, burgandy, and beige. 
The Oriental living room at, thé® 
top of this page is in ‘ nese ~ 
yellow and Chinese «red.. The 
decoration was built around the 
old Japanese screen hung on 
the wall as a panel or picture. 


Figure 1 


ART MODERNE 
DECORATIFE: 


By JULIETTE BROSSARD 


T is undeniable that the evolution 

of decorative arts has passed 
through very difficult phases but, 
why, after so many years of growth, 
has it not yet found an expression 
worthy of our vigor, our wealth, our 
progress? Nowhere in the world 
could an art expression more ade- 
quately germinate than in America, 
where an abundance of influences are 
ceaselessly at work. Here, let us pay 
tribute to the engineers whose well- 
ordered minds, whose sense of pre- 
cision, whose good sound logic have 
so decidedly influenced the decora- 
tive arts. 

Consider, for example, Figure 1 
which shows a radio and phonograph 
cabinet, the lower portion of which 
encloses the mechanical devices. The 
upper part has been adequately 
divided for the storage of phono- 
graph records. On each side, as the 
illustration shows, are two drop 
leaves for the placing of records. The 
color scheme is white and green 
veneers. 

If the modern decorative artists 
are to anticipate the forms around 
which our lives shall evolve let us ask 
them to be logical, practical and sin- 
cere; sincere with themselves, sincere 
with the principles of decoration. 

A piece of furniture is modern not 
because of its form, it is modern be- 


cause of its utility which basically determines its form. When in the 17th 
Century the closet replaced the chest it was a modern furnishing, so 
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was the commode that followed. The 


19th Century brought us the mir- 
rored closet which also answered a 
need of that period. Today, com- 
pactness is the. quality of home fur- 
nishings. No longer do we need huge 
pieces of furniture; our comfort is 
well provided in the minimum of 
space through the progress of science. 

Figure 2 illustrates this point. It 
is the desk of a very meticulous 
artist. It comprises innumerable 
compartments to receive pencils of 
all colors, letterheads of all sizes and 
accessories of all descriptions. The 
upright cabinet with sliding doors 
shown against the wall holds com- 
partments for correspondence to be 
attended to each day in the week and 
a flat file for follow-ups, etc., ete. 
The telephone table is at the lower 
left and unfortunately cannot be 
seen. The bench adjoining the desk 
provides useful storage space for 
music. The woods employed are 
cherry burl, walnut burl, English 
walnut, orienial walnut, satinwood, 
and white holly. 

Just as we have set the pace for 
the progress of science let us lead the 
way in the realm of decorative arts. 
Designers who are contributing to the 
formation of America’s minor art 


Figure 3 


period must remember that good 
forms have always existed. Who be- 
(Continued on page 44) 


} Figure 2 


to illustrate this 

article were de- 
signed by Jules 
Bouy. 
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A newly designed refectory table shown by the Troy Sunshade Co. as 
the latest addition to their streamline metal line. The under structure is 
a combination of square and round metal tubing with a satin chromium 
finish. The top materials are of ‘black permite and black formica, and 
with the leaves extended the table easily accommodates eight persons. 


THE MONTH'S NEWS NOTES 


short items of interest from various sources 


Decorators in New York City materials bought for resale, the 
should not overlook the fact that on Emergency Unemployment Tax ap- 
plies, and firms and _ individuals 
should register at the Central Emer- 

gency Tax Office, 57 Lafayette St. 


NOVEMBER 30 to December 7, in- 
clusive, will be held an exhibition of 
hand-hooked rugs and hand-woven 
fabrics held by the Decorators Club 
at their gallery at 745 Fifth Ave. 
The exhibitors will be Caroline 
Cleaves Saunders, the Willow Cottage 
Weavers, and Margery Fulleylove. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT by Marshall 
Field & Co., is to the effect that the 
division of the company formerly 
known as the Wholesale Department 


A beautifully proportioned and well designed chest 
which is one of the newest pieces shown by the Wood- 
ard Furniture Co. 
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will be known henceforth as the 
Manufacturing Division and that this 
unit will concentrate on goods manu- 
factured or imported by the com- 
pany. The company will cease to 
operate as a jobber of goods manu- 
factured by others. 


THe Works Progress Administration 
announced that on December 2 at 10 
East 39th Street a Design Laboratory 
will be opened under the direction 
of Mrs. Frances M. Pollak. This labo- 
ratory, which is planned for those 
who cannot afford private art instruc- 
tion, will be directed by Gilbert 
Rohde, who will be assisted by twenty 
instructors and an advisory commit- 
tee of thirty-two, including Lee Si- 
monson, Holgar Cahill and Donald 
Deskey. The laboratory will offer in- 
struction in industrial design, graphic 
arts, and fine arts. There are no en- 


Decorator 


trance requirements. According to 
Mr. Rohde, special emphasis will be 
placed on instruction in. industrial 
design because it is believed that this 
field has hitherto been neglected in 
America. 


AN INTERESTING and _ instructive 
booklet entitled “Useful Facts About 
the Care of Rugs and Carpets” con- 
taining several pages devoted to the 
prevention of moth damage and the 
removal of spots and stains has been 
issued by the Clinton Carpet Co., and 
will be sent free to anyone on re- 
quest. 


A RECENT display opening in New 
York was that of the Big Rapids Fur- 
niture Co., who in their “Modern 
Wing” showed against well decorated 


An attractive grouping of new furniture in one of the 
model rooms of the Vanleigh Furniture Co. 
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backgrounds, a variety of modern fur- 
niture styles for bedrooms, living 
rooms, and dining rooms. 


THE Spring Leipzig Fair will offer 
over 8,000 exhibits gathered from 
twenty countries, and will be at- 
tended, it is expected, by 180,000 
businessmen attracted from seventy- 
two countries. This Merchandise Fair 
will be held from March 1 to 6th, and 
will, it is announced, be larger than 
any Leipzig Trade Fair for several 
years past, and three times the size of 
any pre-war Fair. 


AS MENTIONED elsewhere, on Decem- 
ber 4, continuing until December 18, 
there will be an exhibition of ancient 
Peruvian art in the Fuller Building, 
N. Y., under the honorary chairman- 


ship of the Peruvian Ambassador. A 
modern feature of the exhibit will be 
the work of two Peruvian artists, 
Elena and Victoria Izcue, who will 
show decorated silks, linens, cottons 
and wools, using original Inca de- 


signs. 


Creative Decorative Lighting 
Witu the greater knowledge which 
has come in recent years of the artis- 
tic and psychological effect of arti- 
ficial lighting, decorators everywhere 
have interested themselves in this 
subject because they have realized 
that by the proper use of artificial 
light they are able to enhance the 
beauty of their work and create with 

(Continued on page 30) 


A grouping of several pieces new in the line of 
the Baker Furniture Factories. 
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Left, A glazed chintz with floral pattern of medium 


size in natural colors against an off-white ground, 50 
inches wide. Carrillo Fabrics Corporation. 


Below, A novelty Jac:uard ratine in yellow and brown, 
52 inches wide. Carrillo Fabries Corporation. 


Above, A glazed chintz, 31 inches wide, with a floral 
pattern in quiet tones of green and red against a 


speckled background of brown. Arthur H. Lee & 
Sons, Inc. 


Right, Lacquer, a chintz pattern in blue-jade against 
a vermilion ground in damask weave, 50 inches wide. 


pheim Romann. Inc. 
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Above, Strie damask with 
a foliage pattern in white 
against a blue ground. F. 
Schumacher & Co., Inc. 


Right, A glazed chintz with 
basket design in _ pastel 
colorings against a plum 
ground, 35 inches’ wide. 
Johnson & Faulkner, Inc. 


Light weight 


Left, printed linen with a _ typical 
Jacobean design in natural blue and rose, 
30 inches wide. Joh & Faulkner, Ine, 


Below and to the right, Flat printed mo- 


i a red 
“a 


shi) fabries possess design distinction 


rose, hair with floral design in two tones of brown against inches wide. Peter Schneider’s Sons & Go. At the 
r, Ing, a red ground. J. H. ee & Co., Inc. Next across end is a Fortuny print with a design in mottled plum 
d we is a narrow striped damask. The ground is salmon and tan against a cream and gold ground. 48 inches 
; with a stripe in terra cotta, blue and salmon, 50 wide. Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc. 


Above, A_ large patte:m chintz in 
natural colors against an oyster white 
ground, 31 inches wide. Peter 
Schneider’s Sons & Co. 


Right, Hand printed glazed chintz of a 
lorgnette fan pattern against a dubonnet 
ground, 36 inches wide. H. B. Lehman- 
Connor Co. 
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with Textural Interest 


inen telle, 54 inches wide. J. H. Thorp & Co., 
dall-Savgrd 54 inch cut frise in chevron pattern 
. Chase[& Co., Inc. Again to the right, A 
and bron, 51 inches wide. F. Schumacher 
“*Logan}? a new Artloom Howard frise 
rise, and uncut, combined in a 
inchhs. Vilmar Associates. 


Left, A novelty chevron ratine in natural and 
brown, 50 inches, white. Stroheim & Romann, 
Inc. 

Above, **Freeman,"’ a new wool homespun in 
the Artloom line, 54 inches. Vilmar Associates. 
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Creative Decorative Lighting 
(Continued from page 24). « 
it the impressions they desire upon 
the minds of their clients. 

Much excellent work has been done 
along these lines. Many rooms which 
heretofore would have been only 
mediocre in decoration have been 
turned into amazingly agreeable and 
interesting interiors not because of 
any exceptional beauty or novelty in 
the furnishings or in their arrange- 
ment but because the furnishings 
used have been so lighted separately 
and in relation to each other, . 

Of course really creative lighting 
of the type about which we are 
speaking is not something for the 
amateur to attempt and it is very 
often outside of the province of the 
experienced decorator for the reason 
that to install really creative lighting 
requires not only artistic knowledge 
but a technical knowledge which is 
usually outside of the decorator’s 


scope. Problems of wiring, of correct: 


intensities, colors, etc., can only be 
intelligently handled by one who 
uses lighting methods as a daily and 


thoroughly understood tool. How . 


many men there are of this type, that 


A humidifier designed by Robert Heller for the A. C. 
Gilbert Co., New Haven, Conn. 
is men who are practical electricians 
and are at the same time capable of 
following out the decorator’s plans to 
achieve certain effects or capable of 
achieving good effects on their own 
account, we do not know. There is 
one man, Harold A. McGunnigle who 
makes a specialty of just this sort of 
work and has been widely employed 
by some of New York’s leading deco- 
rators as well as decorators in Wil- 
mington, Palm Beach, Newport. 
This is a phase of decoration which 


‘should not be overlooked and any 


decorator who can acquire the serv- 
ices of an electrical expert such as we 


have been talking about should con- 
sider these services among his assets. 


Among the many subjects ex- 
ecuted by Robert Doyen of 
Andre - Doyen, Inc., is this 
tropical ship scene. Brilliant 
natural colorings against a gold 
background give the subject great 
decorative value. This picture is 
fashioned from many bits of 
fabric and is enclosed in a color- 
ful mirror. 
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DISCUSSING A 


POINT OF 


LAW 


Elton J. Buckley considers a popu- 
lar idea of how to protect assets 
when business difficulties threaten 


Haroty a week passes but somebody 
comes to me and asks whether, in or- 
der to avoid his creditors, he cannot 
put all his assets in his wife’s name 
or in somebody else’s name. The 
popular idea seems to be that if at 
the time your creditors come down 
on you, everything is out of your 
hands, the creditors wouldn’t have a 
look-in as to what you recently had 
and what you did with it. 

I tell all these inquirers the same 
thing, viz: Even if you are insolvent, 
there is nothing to stop you from 
transferring your assets, if you do it 
for money or other valuable consid- 
eration. The man who sells a $5,000 
house for $5,000 cash, hasn’t trans- 
ferred his assets at all; he merely 
changed their form. His creditors 
have as much to go after as they bad 
before. But when he transferred his 
$5,000 house for nothing, his credi- 
tors are defeated and defrauded to 
that extent. Therefore, you cannot 
give away your assets if you are in- 
solvent—you can only sell them. 
Transferring them without considera- 
tion would be an idle gesture if your 
creditors are at all wide-awake. 

I have a case before me which 
shows how this works (176 Atl. 119). 
Up in Vermont a man named Hyatt 
owned a business. It wasn’t in very 
good financial condition, and fearing 
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an attack by creditors, he made out a 
bill of sale of the whole thing to his 
son. He said it was to pay the son 
for services rendered. The father and 
son lived together and of course there 
was no change in the possession of the 
business and its assets; they stayed 
exactly where they were. And the 
father continued to run the business 
just as before. The only change that 
occurréd was that after the transfer, 
tax bills on the real estate went to 
the son instead of the father. 
The business got worse and finally 
a creditor of the father sued on an 
unpaid account and got judgment. 
He then proceeded to levy on the as- 
sets of the business. Promptly the 
son protested. “You can’t do that,” 
he said. “The business is mine, for 
my father gave me a bill of sale for 
it several months ago.” On this issue 
the case got into court. The question 
was, who is the real owner of these 
assets? Did the son get a good title 
under the bill of sale or are they sti!) 
the father’s property and subject to 
his debts? The court held they were 
the father’s. Listen to the court’s 
reasoning: 
No matter how honest the trans- 
action may be in point of fact, the 
continuance of the seller in posses- 
sion after the sale renders it fraud- 
ulent per se and void against his 
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creditors. The requirement that a 
buyer shall take and retain posses- 
sion in order to protect the sale 
against the seller’s creditors is a 
rule of public policy, the object be- 
ing to prevent fraud by removing 
the temptation to commit it. There 
are certain general requirements 
respecting the change of possession 
which must be present in order to 
make it sufficient. It must be open, 
visible, unequivocal, exclusive, con- 
tinued—such as to apprise the com- 
munity, or those accustomed to deal 
with the seller, of the fact that he 
has ceased to be the owner of the 
property. The buyer must at his 
peril see to it that he so conducts 
himself with the property as to in- 
dicate to an observer by the ap- 
pearance a change in ownership. 
Actual possession and beneficial use 
of the property by the seller after 
the sale are inconsistent therewith, 
and are conclusive evidence against 
it so far as the rights of creditors 
are concerned. Although it does 
not follow that the buyer may 
never thereafter with safety permit 
the seller to have to do with the 
property, yet, if the buyer would 
perfect his title against attach- 
ment by the seller’s creditors, he 
must retain actual and exclusive 
possession of the property for a pe- 
riod sufficient to render his posses- 
sion and ownership notorious and 
well understood in the neighbor- 
hood. Finally it is essential that 
the facts relied upon as showing 
possession in the buyer shall be un- 
equivocal. When the control and 
use of the property by the seller 
and buyer are so confused and 
mixed as to leave the question of 
possession uncertain, the sale can- 
not be sustained against an attach- 
ing creditor. A test sometimes ap- 
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plied is whether a careful obser- 
ver would or would not be at a 
loss to determine from the appear- 
ances who owns and has control of 
the property. If it is doubtful, the 
law resolves the doubt against the 
party who should make the change 
of possession open and visible to 
the world. 

Tested by these rules, it must be 
held that the facts found do not 
show such a change of possession 
as would protect the property 
from attachment by the creditors 
of the father. Other than the list- 
ing of the property for taxation, 
nothing is shown which would in- 
dicate ownership in the son. 

That is really the whole law of the 
subject condensed in one decision. 
No financially embarrassed person 
can put his assets in another per- 
son’s hands unless that person has 
paid a fair price for them. If the as- 
sets are transferred without consid- 
eration, the creditors of the trans- 
ferror can get into the transaction 
and set it aside. 
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QUIET AND HOMELIKE 


LIVING ROOM DECORATION 


by Mrs. Forbes MecCreery, New ‘York 


decorator and member of the Decorators Club 
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A Recently Decorated Train Interior 


THE decoration of de luxe railroad 
trains is a field of growing oppor- 
tunity for interior decorators as more 
and more the railroads are realizing 
the advisibility of consulting them on 
the furnishings of their crack trains. 
One of the most up-to-the minute 
examples of this type of decoration 
is to be found aboard The Rebel, the 
streamlined Diesel-electric train re- 
cently constructed for the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad. 
Throughout the entire train there is 
a striking use of color, strong con- 
trasts being employed in most of the 
cars. The appointments, while 
simple, possess dignity, and create an 
atmosphere of extreme smartness. 
The interior of the observation car, 
the rear section of which is illustrated 
below, was decorated by Miss Fleu- 
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rette Paré of Wanamaker’s Contract 
Decorating Department. This car 
achieves informality by the employ- 
ment of four love seats instead of the 
usual built-in seat sections at the 
front end of the compartment as well 
as by the use of metal furniture and 
table lamps. 

The color scheme is tan contrasting 
with a deep, rich brown, the ceiling 
being finished in ivory with walls in 
sand and the base and trim in mocha. 

On the floor, Miss Paré has used a 
modern carpet with a striking com- 
bination of tan ground and a broken 
stripe figure in black from the Chas. 
P. Cochrane Co. 


The smoking stands and _ tables, 
which are of aluminum finished 
metal, were obtained from the J. G. 
Furniture Corporation as also were 


the chairs. 
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British Fabrics of Tomorrow 


AS AN indication of what purchasers 
of imported British fabrics may ex- 
pect in the way of design and color 
in the near future is suggested in the 
opinion of Walter Islip of Story & 
Can 

Mr. Islip predicts that in the im- 
mediate future there will be a general 
return to floral motifs and a softer 
coloring than has been usual in the 
last few years. 

He is further of the opinion that 
the fabric designs and colorings ex- 
isting from the end of the war up to 
about 1923 which were insistent upon 
sensation effects and use of strong 
hues were reflections of the jazz era 
which is now past. These fabrics were 
followed, he says, by fabrics with 
stripes, plaids, folk weaves, and 


checks, representing only a transitory 
period. He says that already these 


geometrical designs are yielding to 
conventional flowers, ferns, and 
leaves, and that chintzes of twenty 
and twenty-five years ago are also be- 
coming popular, sometimes with 
quilting but more often plain. 

Mr. Islip concluded his remarks 
concerning fabric styles as follows: 

“This hovering between the im- 
mediate prewar and the postwar 
styles of design is a sure prelude to 
a definite change. The trend that was 
evident before the war is being re- 
sumed, and a new style in furnishing 
fabric design will eventuate. It will 
emerge in the next two or three years. 
We shall find increasing numbers of 
fabrics based on Queen Anne and 
William and Mary motifs, and on the 
French designs of these periods, re- 
strained perhaps, but nevertheless 
with the popular trees and intricate 
woven floral effects of those days very 
pronounced.” 
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The “Queen Mary” 


[t 1s announced that the interior 
decoration of the “Queen Mary,” the 
new Cunard superliner now nearing 
completion, will be in the modern 
manner but not ultra-modernistic. 
Much that is traditional in character 
will be in evidence and an effort has 
been made to have the decorations 
of a type which will wear well rather 
than attract instant attention by any 
sensational character. There will be 
no attempt to make the “Queen 
Mary” a mere floating hotel. On the 
contrary, through design motifs, etc., 
passengers will be constantly re- 
minded that they are aboard a ship. 

In the main dining room there will 
be a decorative feature of some in- 
terest taking the form of a huge map 
in which day by day the course of 
the ship across the Atlantic will be 
indicated by a movable miniature 
replica. 

The decoration of this great ship 
has been put into the hands of the 
younger school of British artists al- 
though some of he older and more 
conservative men and women will 
also be represented. 

Among the artists and designers in- 
volved are: Muirhead Bone, the dis- 
tinguished Scottish painter and 
etcher; Stephen Bone, and the Iat- 
ter’s wife, Mary Adshead; Bertram 
Nicholls, the Sussex landscapist 
whose work has such a rich XVIII 
Century flavor; Phillip Connard, the 
distinguished Academician; A. R. 
Thompson, already well known in 
London for his sparkling decorations 
in the Saville Theatre; Jan Juta, a 
young South African; George Ra- 
mon; Vanessa Bell; Lady Hilton 
Young; Dunan Grant; perhaps the 
greatest colorist in England today; 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A New Decorative Book 


‘Home Decoration: Its Problems 
and Solutions” has been written by 
Ross Stewart, head of the decorat- 
ing department of W. & J. Sloane, 
and John Gerald, in charge of in- 
terior decoration for B. Altman & Co. 
It is a very practical and helpful book 
for the average home owner solely 
interested in period styles. It covers 
the subject very thoroughly for a 
one volume edition, giving sugges- 
tions both for the person anticipating 
to build and those seeking to re- 
novate. 


It is comforting to note that the 
architectural background is given the 
proper prominence by a comprehen- 
sive chapter in the early part of the 
book. The authors express the only 
correct attitude in the correlation of 
architecture and decoration when 
they say that “Interior decoration is 
the natural offspring of architecture 
and cannot be dissociated from it.” 
The discussion is supplemented with 
sketches and photographs showing 
the importance of recognizing archi- 
tectural detail of decorative ensem- 
bles. 

At last the business office begins 
to have recognition under the section 
of the treatment of special rooms. 
The treatment of this subject is en- 
tirely too limited, however, as many 
helpful suggestions could be given by 
examples of actual work. Other 
rooms treated in this section of the 
book are sunrooms, flower rooms, one 
room apartment for a business man 
and for a business woman, kitchen, 
bathroom, etc. 

In the section treating with color 
is a very complete resume of appro- 
priate color schemes for the principal 
periods starting with early English 
to and including what is termed a 
“contemporary” living room, but 
having in no sense of the word a 
modern feeling. 
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In the discussion of floor covering, 
which treats all manners and types 
of this decorative element, a chart 
of oriental rugs is included. The | 
chart is very helpful giving the vari- 
ous types of oriental, and identifying 
them by color, pile, texture and 
weave, border, and end finish. 


A chapter discussion of fabrics 
identifies different materials as to 
their decorative effect and appro- 
priate use, 


For the home owner who wishes 
to change the present setting from 
the uninteresting, drab interior of 
the average dwelling of twenty-five 
years ago, concrete suggestions for 
various rooms are given. 

The problem of buying furniture 
is amply treated warning the inex- 
perienced buyer what to guard 
against and what to seek when mak- 
ing such purchases. 

At the end of the book is a section 
describing traditional styles of the 
principal English and, American 
periods by sketch and description. 
The rest of the book runs true to 
form containing chapters on decora- 
tive principles, room composition, 
window treatment, etc. 

The addenda contains many ques- 
tions and answers to the solution of 
home problems. 

However, this volume cannot be 
considered a very great addition to 
progressive thought in interior deco- 
ration since it so completely ignores 
the modern trend in decoration. Both 
text and illustrations are almost com- 
pletely devoid of any suggestion of a 
contemporary style. Even so the 
realm of lighting fixtures where the 
science of illumination is making 
such remarkable strides for better 
interior effects only a hint of present 
accomplishments is given. A sug- 
gestion of using an old soup tureen 
for indirect lighting on a sideboard 
(Continued on page 42) 
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the English Manner 


_ 


English furniture is perennially high fashion. Eight of 
our model rooms are given to English display. 


Art 


45-51 W. 21ST. ST. NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS oF UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
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P*E-D-A-~C 


“Designs of Today” by THIBAUT 
—those new, exclusive, Water- 
Fast and Light-tested Wallpapers. 


THIBAUT 


24 WEST 40ST. NEW YORK 


ANNOUNCING 


A special exhibit of 
New Designs by the 
“Old Bleach” Linen Co. 


December 11th to 24th 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
OF DECORATIVE 
ARTS & CRAFTS, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 
New York 


activities 


LINENS display of 

upholstery and 
drapery materials in various weights by 
Old Bleach Linen is being shown from 
December 11-24. 

These imported fabrics are unusual 
both in the manner of their production 
and the smartness of their designs. The 
patterns, both woven and hand-blocked, 
are on fancy weave backgrounds giv- 
ing an added decorative effect to the 
material. Wavy stripes, chevrons, bas- 
ket design and other novelty weave ef- 
fects have been produced in these all 
linen materials. 

It is claimed that they are bleached 
by the sun and that sunfast dyes are 
employed. 

English made, many of these linen 
designs have been created by leading 
fabric designers in that country such as 
Nicholas Molas, Bernard Adeny, Marian 
Dorn and Paul Nash. 


For example, a modern geometric in 
green, brown and shades of tan on an 
unbleached ground with dobby weave 
coming from the studio of Paul Nash 
is on display. Another shown is a con- 
temporary pattern in shades of blue on 
ecru of novel weave by Marian Dorn. 


This type of fabric has been used 
quite extensively by some of the Eng- 
lish shipping lines, particularly on the 
new ships “‘Orion’’ and ‘“‘Strathmore’”’ 
of the P. & O. Line, for drapery and 
upholstery coverings. 

In addition there are a variety of de- 
signs of Georgian influence suitable for 
period ensembles. 
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_ organization. 


FURNITURE NOTHER new in- 
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teresting exhibi- 
tor is the Val-Kill Furniture Co., spon- 
sored by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
This company is well known as the 
maker of old hand-made furniture re- 
flecting the days of the mortise, tenon 


and perfect fitting joints. 


The exhibit consists of a maple bed- 
room suite, of which the hand-carved 
bed is covered with a blue and white 
hand-woven coverlet. Nearby is a dress- 
ing table and rush stool, a small bed- 
side table and a lowboy. In addition is 
a hand-carved maple writing desk with 
a ladder back chair. Their furniture is 
principally Early American of the New 
England type based on the Jacobian and 


Early Georgian periods. 


The furniture is made by the Hyde 
Park Village Craftsman, located near 
the Roosevelt Home, and is a non-profit 


NOTES OF 
INTEREST 


RAVELING 
the gallery one 


about 


finds many interesting objects of art 
representing various periods. An inter- 
esting antique empire commode in dark 
mahogany and light marble top are 
among the things displayed by Ashley 
Kent, Ltd. Above is an Empire mirror 
in light wood with decorative panels of 
gilt on old blue surmounted by gold 
sphinx reflecting the Egyptian interest 


of this period. Elsewhere is an Empire 
lamp with green and black obelisk 
standard supporting two lights for twin 
beds. Nearby is a cluster bamboo lamp 


with lace parchment shade. 


RECEPTION. HALL 
Photo-murals and photograph . 
by Leize Rose Studios 


One of a pair of Boudoir Crystal 
Candlesticks ‘with bronze base and 
gold taffeta shade, 21” high. 


Twin bed lights to match available. 


WAHL & CO. 


FINE LAMPS & SHADES 
64 W. 48th St. NEW YORK 
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No. 5551 


_jRecent renaissance exposi- 
* tions add fashion importance 
ae Fortuny classics like this 
sfine example. Authentic Ve- 
© Rétian reds, Veronese greens, 
matchless blues and gold of 
this romantic era---in glazed 
and unglazed finishes. 
e 


ARTHUR:H-LEE&SONS 


Makers of Fine Period Fabrics 
383 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago , Philadelphia , Boston , Los Angeles 


The “Queen Mary” 
(Continued from page 35) 


Bertram Nicholls, a master of con- 
ventionalized realism; John Skeap- 
ing; Mrs. Agnes Pinder-Davis; Anna 
Zinkeisen; James Woodford; Doris 
Zinkeisen! Macdonald Gill; and 
Ethel Walker. 


[t Is announced that Marshall Field 
& Co., Wholesale, have arranged to 
dispose of the bulk of the Canterbury 
line of upholstery and drapery fab- 
rics to J. H. Thorp & Co. About 500 
items, totaling 20,000 yards are in- 
cluded in the arrangement. Active 
accounts will be serviced by Thorp’s 
on a cut order basis. Thorp’s have 
acquired the rights to the brand name 
and may continue to use it after the 
present stock is sold. Thorp pur- 
chased selectively so that not all of 
the existing Canterbury patterns were 
taken. 


Notes from the Pacific Coast 


Nason & Jetert, wholesalers to the 
decorative trade, for the past three 
years located at 545 Sutter street, 
San Francisco, Calif., have moved to 
442 Post street, headquarters for the 
decorative trade, where the entire 
second floor has been taken over. 
This firm handles fabrics, furniture 
and objects of art and of late has 
been giving considerable attention to 
fine wallpapers, featuring the lines 
of the C. W. Stockwell Company, 
Ltd., having offices and stockrooms at 
Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Imogene Sanderson who con- 
ducts an Oriental art shop at 2121 
Center street, Berkeley, Calif., and 
who is well known in Greater San 
Francisco interior decorative circles, 
has returned from a trip through the 
Orient with many fine pieces of art 
and unusual decorative fabrics. 
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Pedac And Its Exhibitors Join In 


Wishing All Their Friends 
QA Merry Christmas And 


Arden Lamps and Shades, Inc. 
Arts & Decoration 
Ashley-Kent, Ltd. 

H. A. Bame Compan 
Francis Bannerman Sons 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
Blanchard Bros. & Lane 
Creative Design 

De Quintal, Inc. 
Doyen-Andre, Inc. 


Prosperous New Year 


EXHIBITORS 


Imperial Paper and Color Corp. 


Interior Decorator 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

J. W. Johnson Co. 

Richard C. Kelly 

Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc. 


H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., Inc. 


Leize Rose Studios 
Sigfrid K. Lonegren 


Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., Inc. Mayfair Shade Corp. 


Betty Feldman 

General Fireproofing Co. 
tham Carpet Co., Inc, 

Gross Sales, Inc. 

Herter-Dalton, Inc. 

Trevor E. Hodges, Ltd. 

House of Art 

R. Bushnell Hyman 


TENTH FLOOR 


H. Michaelyan, Inc. 
Nancy McClelland, Inc. 
Elinor Merrell 

Mohawk Carpet Co. 
“Old Bleach’”’ Linen Co. 
Arthur J. Palmer 

Plaza Studios, Inc. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE ARTS & CRAFTS INC. 
THIRTY ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


Persian Rug 
John Roth, Jr. 

‘chmieg, Hungate & Kotzian 

Schumacher & Co. 

Seeley, & Co. 


Alexander Smith & Sons 

Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. 
Topping Bomeisler 

enneth Torrance 

Helen Treadwell 

Val-Kill Shop 

Nell Vastine. Jean Crego, Inc. 

Kurt Versen, Inc. 

wee & Craftsmen, Inc. 


Georgia 
Wells & Com 
Witcombe-Mc om & Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Wise MEN and Women—from 72 nations — 
know that the semi-annual Leipzig Trade Fairs offer 
an unfailing source of profits. For 700 years, shrewd 
buyers have been visiting these Fairs in Germany. 


Each year an increasing number of those interested 
in interior decoration and architecture discover the 
rich treasure house which these Fairs represent. 
Every field of their interest is covered. . . . Here 
are 6,000 merchandise exhibits and 2,000 building 
and engineering exhibits—intelligently grouped to 
save your time—representing the newest offerings of 
25 nations. 


The Spring Fairs open March Ist. Please write for 
Booklet No. 19 to give you greater details. Let us 
help you determine your profit possibilities at the 


coming Spring Fairs. Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 
East 40th Street, New York City. 
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Maud May De Yoe has taken over 
the interior decorative and furniture 
business of Crouse Crofoot, operated 
under the name of Grenell’s, Ocean 
avenue and San Carlos street, Carmet, ° 


Calif. 


The House of Stanger, featuring 
antiques and interior decoration has 
taken over quarters at 337 Fourteenth 
street, Oakland, Calif. 


A variety of Bohemian and other 
European glass is found among the 
other decorative objects of art in the 
showroom of Period Art Reproduc- 
tions. This glass is used as lamp 
bases, units for lighting fixtures and 
hold-backs. The glass is finished in 
a variety of designs either pressed, 
cut, etched or hand-painted. Repro- 
ductions or reconstruction of old 
lamps or similar objects of art are 
done to order. 


A New Decorative Book 
(Continued from page 36) 
or mantel is offered as a compromise 
with progress in this field. While the 
closing of this chapter prophecies 
great things for the lighting of the 
room of tomorrow, apparently noth- 
ing of importance has been done in 
the eyes of the authors in the last 
five years. 
The book is published by Julian 
Messner, Inc., and retails for $4.25 
postpaid. 


Frank Lloyd Wright Addresses 
N. Y. Decorators 
(Continued from page 13) 

Another feature of modern deco- 
ration is that it points to the vanish- 
ing wall. Houses should be zoned, 
and privacy is a matter of original 
plans, with piers and supporting 
members, and the additional use of 
screens. 

Most interior decoration today is 
not on speaking terms with reality. 
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It does not reflect the quality of the 
thought of our civilization. Even the 
city is an out-moded institution, a 
refuge from reality, where the decora- 
tor is a very important agent in creat- 
ing a place fit in which to live. The 
establishment of a style is not the im- 
portant thing, but the development 
of an individuality. 

“Five hundred years before Christ, 


Laudes told us that the reality of the. 


building did not consist in the four 
walls but the space inclosed to be 
lived in. Jesus brought out the dig- 
nity and the worth of the individual 
for the first time. Our country was 
founded on this assumption. Where 
is it, in the thing we call architecture, 
where men are running from them- 
selves and not towards a definite com- 
prehensive ideal? It is the nature of 
cur civilization, our future that we 
are discussing. Until we realize that 
form and function are one it has no 
spiritual significance.” 

Many of the above points were 
brought out at the open forum that 
followed the lecture by Mr. Wright. 

Asked about the progress of mod- 
ern architecture in Europe he stated 
that the rest of the world was more 
aware of its principles than are we. 
“Modern architecture is predicated 
on free ground, free money, and gov- 
ernment owned by the people. Swe- 
den is leading, then comes Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, and England 
is now awakening. Organic architec- 
ture is more Teutonic than Latin. 
The French have a flare for develop- 
ing new fads but are not creators; 
in fact the Latin races are not cre- 
ative.” 


He was asked if those for whom 
he had built houses were refugees 
from reality. He stated that many 
came because it was a novelty or they 
saw something that appealed to them. 
He had no trouble in convincing the 
American business man and his mate 
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DISTINCTIVE LAMPS 
FURNITURE 
ANTIQUES 
OBJECTS OF ART 


An antique ensemble featuring a fine 
old Queen Anne lowboy in walnut. 


805 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 
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LOKWEAVE CARPETS 


CARPETS 


CHECK 
WITH 
US 


on your floor 
covering needs 


Specialists since 1903 
Phone or Write for 
Representatives 
Estimates on Request 


A. BROIDO. Inc. 


1158 Broadway, New York 
(at 27th) © 


AShland 4-5110-1-2 


RUBBER TILeE 
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CARPETS 


BROADLOOM 


HAND DECORATED COMMODE 
45” x 20” x 33” HIGH 


Write for Prices 


Furniture and occasional pieces for 
every room in the home, perfect in 
design construction and finish, yet 
moderate in price. 


THE ALBANo [OMPANY, Inc. 


Wholesale Showrooms 


305-7-9-11 EAST 46 ST., NEW YORK 


FACTORIES: 306-8-10 E. 47th Street 


simplicity ; 


of the realities of life except those 
afflicted with social ambitions. He 
believed the American business man 
the best judge of good and bad—a 
splendid omen for the future. 

In answer to another question he 
declared that Colonial architecture 
is stiff and hates the ground. It was 
a foreign culture planted in a wil- 
derness. 

A further disparaging remark that 
he made of the Classical was in re- 
gard to Greek architecture. He said 
it was pagan and it lacked correla- 
tion—the reverse of modern. Greek 
culture has done more to damage us 
than anything that has descended 
upon us from above. The Greek 
thought was exterior; the very stones 
of their temples were painted after 
wooden examples. 

Such interest was shown in the dis- 
cussion that Mr. Wright had to finally 
leave the podium while several were 
still anxious to ask him questions, 


Art Moderne Decoratif 
(Continued from page 21) 


lieves that to be a modernist one 
must discard everything that belongs 
to the past commits a grave error. 
The secret. of contemporary designs 
is the proper coordination of good 
forms to meet new conceptions which 
are the product of our economical 
and technological conditions. 

Geometric forms combined at ran- 
dom will not constitute good designs. 
Our contemporary designers should 
be made to realize that every perfect 
composition is the outcome of pro- 
longed and arduous studies, of 
knowledge of proportions and of the 
principles of decoration intelligently 
applied. 

Some of the attributes of modern 
compositions are: practicality plus 
simplicity plus logic; 
logic plus charm. This is demon- 
strated in Figure 3 which shows a 
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console-jardiniere. Practicality, sim- 
plicity, logic and charm are all com- 
bined in this compact piece. Ama- 
ranth wood, % inch plate glass and 
gold mirror constitute this piece. 
Various statements have been 
made in an effort to substantiate cer- 
tain “faits accomplis.” Innumerable 
terms have been used to describe our 
Contemporary Decorative Art pe- 
riod: Futuristic, Modernistic, Fourth 
Dimensional, etc., etc. What is the 
significance of all these terms in the 
face of its existence? America is 
young, virile, progressive. Let us find 
our own inspirations at home where 
resources are so abundant. 


Combining Old and New 
(Continued from page 17) 


the openings are without wood trim. 

The gallery leading to the dining 
room has oyster white walls, white 
and gold Empire furniture and a 
black-and-white terrazzo floor. In 
the dining room, the walls are in 
aubergine, with a narrow band of 
green at the top. Care has been 
taken not only to match the color of 
the eggplant in the wall paint, but 
also to match the light blue-green of 
the leaves of the plant for the con- 
trasting note of accent. The furni- 
ture is Louis XV in a soft old yellow. 
The rug is plain, in aubergine, hand- 
some and hand-knotted. It has a fine 
deep pile and beautiful sheen. 

As the entrance hall; china room 
and living room open from one an- 
other en suite in the order named 
with wide doorways on an axis, there 
is an attractive vista through them, 
terminating in a wide window. 

A quite different problem in com- 
bining old and new is presented by a 
room in a house in Virginia that is 
well over a century old. This room 
is now being decorated and fur- 
nished in a manner that combines 
modern and traditional elements in 


A NAME SYNONYMOUS WITH 


mirrors 


FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY 


A SYMBOL OF QUALITY 
IN DESIGN & WORKMANSHIP 


CATERING TO AN_ EXACTING. 
CLIENTELE DEMANDING THE 
ULTRA UNUSUAL IN ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS AND AUTHENTICITY 
IN PERIOD REPRODUCTIONS OF 
MIRRORS SPECIAL FURNITURE 
AND ACCESSORIES FOR THE 
INTERIOR. 


HARRIS INTERIOR ARTS, INC. 
218 EAST 49TH ST., NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS 
FOR THE TRADE 
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When days in- 
doors make one 
dependent upon 
charming sur- 
roundings for 
stimulation and 
interest — Richter 
Reproduc- 
tions hold an im- 
portant place in 
harmonious i n- 
terior furnishings. 


PICHTED 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
512 EAST 72nd ST., NEW YORK 


CREATORS OF 
Modern Cabinet and 


Upholstered Furniture 


HOMECRAFT STUDIOS 
140 East 32nd St., New York City 
Tel. Ca. 5-8055 
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a very interesting manner. It is more 
modern than traditional, but har- 
monizes with the old house, neverthe- 
less. Dan Cooper is the decorator. 


Sketches reproduced herewith show 


how a smart dressing room with a 
modern character of its own is being 
made from the uninteresting plain 
old room. One of the walls in its 
original condition is represented by 
one of these sketches, a plain wall 
with a wide Colonial window set very 
low in it. The new treatment of this 
wall is shown in another sketch to- 
gether with a plan that explains how 
the shape of the room is being 
changed. It will be noted that par- 
titions cutting across three of the cor- 
ners, to form capacious fitted clothes 
closets, give the central portion the 
form of an elongated octagon, which 
is broken, however, at the corner 
where the fireplace is. The ceiling is 
sloped to correspond with this plan, 
most of the way around and left at 
its original level in the very center 
and in this corner. As a result of this 
unusual treatment, the faulty pro- 
portions and boxlike effect of the old 
rooms are corrected and great interest 
is secured. The new scheme relieves 
the appearance of too great height 
for the floor area, without bringing 
the ceiling down on one’s head. The 
excessive width of the window, for 
this wall space, is cleverly reduced by 
a modern architectural treatment 
which sets it back in an embrasure- 
like recess and narrows it with fea- 


tures at its sides which form curtain - 


pockets. 

The wall space between the door 
by which the room is entered and the 
corner next to the fireplace will be 
covered with a large mirror which 
will reflect the greater part of the 
room, increasing its apparent size 
very much. Then, there will be full- 
length mirrors lining the closet 
doors, so that when these stand open, 
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MOLLA, Inc. 


Ww MANUFACTURERS 


2 The newest and 

most attractive 

ideas ever put 7 Finished in any Duco 

into hand color, uphoiste 


wroug ht irons your materials or your 


selection of our water- 


furniture. proof canvas. 


. 126 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK Telephone—SPring 7-8333 
, WROUGHT IRON FOR GARDENS & INTERIORS 


rr INTERESTING & UNUSUAL Here is modern furniture 


e dynamic in design for mod- 
DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES ern-minded decorators--- 


in Liveable. .Luxurious. .Reason- 
h GLASS PORCELAIN METAL able. 


e Visit our Showroom - Catalog on request NEW MO DE 
FURNITURE COMPANY 
l- PERIOD ART REPRODUCTIONS, 342 EAST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
ne. 
Manufacturers & Importers Manufacturers of 


1, 19 WEST 24th ST., NEW YORK MODERN FURNITURE 
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A beautiful of a Régence Mantel—Shelf 


3’-9"" x 2’-10” High. Supplied with white trim- 
mings and color of marble desired. 


MANTELS OF DISTINCTION 

In addition to our stock of antique wood and 
marble mantels, we offer perfect reproductions of 
Period fireplaces, made at our own factory by 
skilled craftsmen. 


Nothing but the finest—yet reasonable in price 


Ye Olde Mantel Shoppe 
(J. W. JOHNSON CO.) 
251-3 E. 33rd St. New York City 
Tel. LExington 2-5791 
56 Years of Satisfaction to the Trade 


Manufacturers of HANDLOOM 
Fabrics and Embroideries. 


Special Order Work 


The Willich-Franke Studios 
305 E. 63rd St. New York 
Phone REgent 4-4905 


Chenille-Twist Broadlooms 
SPECIAL COLORS ON ORDER 


Astrakhan Broadlooms 


CARPETS, RUGS AND 
LINOLEUMS FOR 
EVERY OCCASION 


Phone—CHickering 4-4720 


SULLIVAN CARPET CO. 


NEW YORK 


330 FIFTH AVENUE 


the owner of the room can have a 
view of herself from several angles. 

The panels around the room, which 
are actually those of the doors, will 
have an oyster white field with paint- 
ed decoration in gray and primrose 
yellow. The stiles and rails will be 
dove gray and a lighter tone of dove 
gray will be seen on the members that 
form a background for the engaged 
columns, which will be in oyster 
white. The ceiling will be in a pale 
primrose yellow. 

A soft silk fabric the weave of 
which suggests the texture of shark 
skin will be used to upholster the 
chaise longue and the seat and back 
of the chair at the dressing table. The 
pieces mentioned will be the only fur- 
niture in the room. The dressing 
table will be placed in front of the 
window, out on the floor so that the 
light will shine on the face of the one 
using the mirror, which will be sil- 
houetted against the window. 

There are many other ways in 
which the traditional and the mod- 
ern are being combined. A number 
of decorators have either recently ex- 
ecuted or are now carrying out room 


treatments in which the old and the: 


new are blended in various ways, but 
neither photographs nor sketches of 
these rooms are available. 

Where the interior architecture is 
of period character, it is usually 
modified in one way or another to 
some degree or taken out altogether 
and replaced by a modern treatment, 
in order to bring the walls into 
harmony with the modern spirit that 
is desired in the furnishings. 

Often the period wood work is 
given a modern quality by means of a 
stripped finish, the paint being re- 
moved in such a way as to leave a 
very soft and subtly varied texture 
and coloring, showing remaining 
traces of the original paint. The ac- 
tion of the paint and of the means 
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ARTISTIC LIGHTING: FIXTURES © 


DRAPERY RODS e TIEBACKS [im 
CORNICES e REPRODUCTIONS fim 


CRYSTAL @ WOOD @ METAL 


BOUDOIR LAMPS and HOLD- 
BACK SETS in crystal to 
match — in various designs. 


Crystal dogwood Boudoir Lamp 
with mirror base $807. 


J. A. LEHMAN, Ine. 


216 EAST 53rd ST. (PLaza 3-2395) NEW YORK 


OLDFAB, Inc 


L. CALVARI 
783 MADISON AVE. 


Si NEW YORK 
Qa. , 


Importers and Makers of Fine Furniture 
e French, Italiaw and English 
Furniture Frames carried in stock 
LAGO di COMO 
FACTORIES Leopold Colombo & Bro. 


ITALY 
4 304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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M. RAWLE CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS 
GLASS 


FOR FURNITURE TOPS AND MIRRORS 


MIRRORS 


GOLD, SILVER, GUNMETAL and COLORED 


315-319 EAST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Phones; Eldorado 5-4230-31-32 


LLOYD'S 
- New Wall Papers 


We have just received from Eng- 
land a_fine collection of 1936 silk 
effect wall papers—on exhibition 
at all Lloyd showrooms. 


W. H. S. LLOYD Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK—48 West 48th Street 


CHICAGO . NEWARK . BOSTON . LOS ANGELES 


“GWENY de FLEUR” 


A New, Interesting 


PATTERNED VELVET 
Sponsored by 


S. STAPLER 


754 South Fourth St. - 408-410-414 Fitzwater St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sample Books on Request B 


employed to remove it, results in 
raising the grain slightly through the 
removal of some of the softer por- 
tions. This change in coloring and 
texture makes old wood ‘work look 
surprisingly modern. Allied to this 
use of the stripped finish, is the ex- 
tensive use that is being made of the 
pickled finish for wood, notably pine, 
that produces similarly soft effects. 

But something more than this is 
needed to make a Georgian or Jaco- 
bean room modern. So, the details 
that are of most pronounced classical 
character are removed. The pedi- 
ments over doorways and over the 
fireplace, if there are any, must go; 
also the cornice around the walls, if 
it is heavy; and the ornamental plas- 
ter of the ceiling, if it is elaborate. 

What is left may be only the 
moulded window and door trim and 
the panelling, together with the sim- 
pler members of the cornice. Then, 
after the stripped finish has replaced 
the characteristic paint or varnish fin- 
ish, certain features are often added 
for accent. Among these are mould- 
ings made in profiles true to the his- 
toric period of the original treatment 
of the room, but in mirror glass. 
These are introduced in combination 
with the original wooden mouldings. 
Rosettes and other minor ornaments 
in the period style, done in mirror 
glass, are also employed to bring the 
room to life. Then, too, such features 
as the Ionic capitals of pilasters are 
shaved off and covered with mirror 
glass plates cut to the remaining sil- 
houette of the capital. Pilasters are 
covered with strips of mirror glass, 
doing away with the fluting and con- 
verting them into modern features. 
These methods need to be used with 
restraint and excellent taste and judg- 
ment in order that a garish effect may 
not be produced. 

Often it is best to adopt a com- 
pletely modern method of interior 
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SPECIALISTS 


THEO. L. 
COLBERT 


260 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Tel. PEnn. 6-2288 


Peter Engel, Ine. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Authentic Reproductions of © 
Colonial, Early American and 


English Furniture—also Special 
Order Wor 


415 East 31st St., New York 


GRAND LEDGE CHAIRS 


AN AMERICAN TOILE 
featuring “CURRIER and IVES” 
subjects 
by 
BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pattern No. 3042 


* 
Complete 


FLOOR COVERING SERVICE 
FOR DECORATORS 


Imported and Domestic Chenilles 
and Broadlooms. 

Hand Tufted Fabrics, Fine Washed 
Carpets and Klearflax Rug Special- 
ties, 

Antique and Modern Orientals and 
Chinese Rugs and Carpets. 

India Druggets and India Mour- 
zouks. 

SPECIAL COLOR CARPETS—DYED 
TO MATCH YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
COLOR SCHEMES. 


A_COMPLETE MODERN WORK- 
ROOM SERVICE. 


we Personal Calls 


d Inquiries from the 
IN TPRIC OR DEC ORATIVE TRADE 


GLANZ, BEHM & HERRING, 


809-811-813 ARCH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA PENNA. 
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PORTABLE 
MANTELS 


and accessories 


Makers of a complete line of 
Portable Mantels and Fire- 
place Equipment in all the 
| period styles. 


Styled and priced to meet 
every requirement. 


Complete Line displayed at 
ARTCRAFT MANTEL COMPANY. Division ot 
ARTCRAFT RADIATOR ENCLOSURE COMPANY 

274 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Nothing Like Leather, 


never has been, and probably never will 
be—provided it is good leather, the only 
kind we make. Made in any color desired 
to harmonize with any decorative scheme. 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER CO. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 

World’s Largest Tanners of Fine Upholstery Leathers 
New York, 2 Park Ave. 


Chicago, 912 W. Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco, 569 Howard St. 
Los Angeles, 1012 Broadway Place 
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aRUGS MADE TO. ORDER 
EUROPEAN & ORIENTAL yg 
ANY QUALITY 
ANY DESIGN 
ANY COLOR 
ANY SIZE 


iP 
ANY Quantity FAS 
GENERAL ORIENTAL CARPETS,INC. 


O. DONELIAN, PRES, 
276 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK,NY. 


architectural treatment for the room, 
as a setting for period furniture that 
has been given a new spirit by means 
of modern upholstery. A new note 
can be introduced especially well by 
upholstery and drapery fabrics of 
modern design, texture and coloring. 
Also some modern furniture pieces 
can be used if they are well chosen. 

Period furniture is being given a 
modern touch very successfully by the 
way in which it is upholstered. Usu- 
ally the pieces treated in this man- 
ner are old and of interesting char- 
acter. For example, a pair of old 
chairs of the Victorian era have been 
made very smart by James Pendleton, 
who has used deeply tufted uphol- 
stery in lacquer red satin with but- 
tons covered with the material. Only 
the seats are upholstered. These 
chairs have tapered and fluted legs 
reminiscent of some of the late Eight- 
eenth Century French furniture de- 
signs and they are painted black, re- 
lieved by gold. The backs, which are 
entirely of wood and of oval form, 
present panels, decorated with Chi- 
nese subjects, pagodas, figures and 
that sort of thing in gold on black. 
The upholstery dresses them up mar- 
velously so that they go well with a 
low table of purely modern design in 
chromium finished metal and black 
finished wood with a black glass top. 
It holds a checker board that is a 
decorative accessory as well as a game 
board. 

In side elevation, this table has 
lines very like those of the familiar 
lotus motif in Egyptian painted bor- 
ders, whether or not the designer was 
conscious of the resemblance. Broad 
pieces of the gleaming metal curved 
gracefully upward and outward from 
the flat rectangular black base to 
support the thin black slab of the 
top. 

So much of the new contains so 
much of the old! This is true of very 
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48" STYLE 1300 
FULL MERCERIZED 
REPP 


The fastest selling Repp on the market. 


THE REASON 


FULLY MERCERIZED 

FAST TO LIGHT COLORS 
DOUBLE FOLD—35 YARD PCS. 
20 STANDARD COLORS 


PIECE PRICE 40c 


Flame Proofing at Cost 
NEW SAMPLE CARD ON REQUEST 


A. BERKMAN CO. 


Est. 1899 
233 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EXPERT 
DRY 
CLEANING 


Lace Curtains, Tap- 
estries, Draperies & 
Bedsets, Fine Cush- 
ions, Lamp Shades, 
Scatter Rugs, and 
Upholstered Furni- 
ture. 


MME. M. MOUTENOT 


French Cleaner 


39 East 47th St., New York City 
Phone VO-5 1152 


Erbun Fabrics Corp. 
Our New Spring Line of 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 


will be ready shortly for presentation to the 
trade, smartly styled materials to further en- 
hance our already successful array of fabrics, 


19 East 21st St. 
New York 


Algonquin 4-1190-1-2 


IMPART THE INDIVIDUAL TOUCH WITH 
CUSTOM BUILT 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Enameled — not lacquered— 
to resist peeling and wear. 


IMPORTANT! 
Special hand-painted tape designs 
worked out to match drapes or 
decorative theme. 
Inquire about this service. 
TOWN-COUNTRY VENETIAN BLINDS 


Office and Factory 449 West 42nd Street, New York 
MEdallion 3-0546 


Established 1872 
JOSEPHN. * 


COURTADE 


*. 4-2 & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
Authentic Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture 
Manufactured of Selected 
Solid Hard Rock Maple, 
Fully Pegged. Edgeworn and 
Antiqued 
Can be bought on Open Stock basis 
Immediate Door Delivery 
* 


FACTORY & SHOWROOMS 


514-518 W. 24 ST. 
NEW YORK 


“Aristocrat in Maple” 
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Decorators need to know the latest 
trends and interests in antiques. 


AMERICAN COLLECTOR 


has all this spot news as well as 
feature articles that are mines of 
accurate information humanly pre- 
sented. 


READ 


AMERICAN COLLECTOR 
REGULARLY 


for its news and features. They are 
worth money to you. 
American is beautifully 
illustrated. Yearly subscription (26 
issues) $3.00; $5.00 in Canada and 
foreign. 


THOMAS H. ORMSBEE,: Editor 


AMERICAN COLLECTOR 


Dept. 60, 425 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(If yeu would like to see a sample copy send 25c) 


CONVERTERS & 
JOBBERS OF 


TEXTILES 
Slip Cover 


Fabrics 


Newest Creations and Styles in con- 
fined patterns to meet every deco- 
rative need. Cut Order Dept. 


S. KRAVET & SONS 


Sole Distributors 
36 EAST 21ST STREET NEW YORK 


E. C. CARTER & SON 


GLASS CURTAIN 
MATERIALS 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


49 EAST 53rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


Decorator 


many of the best modern designs in 
decorative textiles. For example, a 
graceful, big leaf motif that is re- 
peated in two tones all over one of 
these new fabrics is almost the coun- 
terpart of a leaf form that is seen 
frequently in Sixteenth Century 
Italian textiles. There, however, it is 
only one of the many elements of the 
pattern and is rendered much more 
in detail. The essential difference be- 
tween the historic and the modern 
use of this motif is that in the mod- 
ern version this one leaf repeated 
constitutes the whole pattern, it is 
reduced to stencil-like simplicity and 
increased in scale. 

Simplification, both in form and 
coloring is the rule in modern de- 
sign. Some of the old hand-blocked 
patterns take on a modern character 
while retaining their beauty of line 
and composition when they are 
simplified by reprinting them in 
tones of a single color or in a few 
well-chosen colors, instead of the 
combinations of many colors in 
which they were originally produced. 

Designs growing out of weave con- 
struction are as old as the art of weav- 
ing itself, and stripes are among the 
oldest of these—yet stripes are among 
the newest and smartest patterns in 
modern decorative textiles. Rough, 
homespun fabrics have been woven 
in cottage homes in Europe for cen- 
turies and were: produced by the 
wives and daughters of the Colonists 
in this country but they are among 
the most favored decorative fabrics 
of today, in new interpretations. 


So it goes, from the four corners 
of the earth and from the earliest 
times down to the present, design 
motifs, colorings, forms and craft 
techniques, together with the modern 
facilities for production, are drawn 
upon to furnish the substance out of 
which our present-day decorative en- 
vironment is created. 
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